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From the {Eoglich) Annual Monitor, 
JOHN PEASE. 

A Friend so widely known as a minister of 
the Gospel, esteemed as a diligent servant of 
his Divine Master, and ever anxious for the 
welfare of our religious Society, may well 
claim a place in this obituary. 

He was born at Darlington in the year 
1797, and was the son of Edward and Rachel 
Pease,—the eldest of a family of eight, of 
whom two brothers survive. Many may re- 
member to have listened to his own impressive 
account of the effectual care of pious parents, 
co- —— with the very early visitations 
of Divine Grace to his soul. To cultivate a 
tender conscience, with an habitual sense of 
the love and fear of God, was ever a striking 
part of the “nurture and admonition of the 
Lord” bestowed upon him. 

The readings of the Holy Scriptures in the | 
family circle, were often occasions when his | 
heart was remarkably visited by the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit ; and the perusal 
of the sacred page in the privacy of his own 
room, accompanied by meditation and prayer, 
was at that period of life, as ever afterwards, 
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a a aseiale enjoyed. The records of 
the faithfulness of the Lord’s servants and 
handmaids, who had lived in the love and died 
in the faith of Christ, were his frequent com- 
panions, and formed no small part of his 
| reading and study. 

He was blessed at home with the care of a 
pious governess, until placed at the boarding- 
school of the late Joseph Tatham in Leeds. 
The religious example and care of which he 
there partook were very gratefully remem- 
|bered by him; and in riper years, in the 
| course of his service for the Lord, his once 
kind master became his beloved travelling 
companion. His education was completed, 
| under the like loving attention and oversight, 
by Josiah Forster, at his establishment at 
Southgate. Here again were sown the seeds 
of life-enduring Christian fellowship. Amid 
the many temptations of a schoolboy’s life, his 
upright and conscientious conduct was often 
noticed; and it is believed that even then the 
fear of the Lord was to him as a fountain of 
life. 

In reference to a rather later period, when 
necessarily associated with workpeople whose 
conduct and conversation were in many 
cases corrupt and sceptical, testimony is yet 
borne to the influence his circumspect walk 
had in the mill or the warehouse; and the 
| prayer that went up that he might be kept 
from the evil, was graciously answered. 
Separated as he often was for weeks to- 
gether from home and friends, as he jour- 
neyed on horseback, and exposed to every 

variety of intercourse and temptation inei- 
dent to a commercial traveller, the same 
simplicity of appearance, address, and watch- 
fulness were obvious; and received man 

marks of approval and respect where oak 
recognition of principle could not have been 
jexpected. During these journeys, whenever 
extra exertion rendered it practicable, his 
aim was to be amongst Friends on First- 
days, and at their weekday meetings; and 
when this was not possible, the appointed 
hours were attentively observed in retirement 
before the Lord in his own room: and, as op- 
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portunity offered, he was ready to explain 
the views of Christian worship which led to 
this practice. 

In the year 1823 he married Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Joseph and Grace 
Jowitt, of Leeds, a union on which the Divine 
blessing largely rested for about forty-five 
years. 

That he would be entrusted with a share 
in the ministry of the word, appears to have 
been the settled conviction of his heart when 
quite a lad, deepening with each succeeding 
year. The solemn responsibility of such a 
call was very forcibly felt, leading to in- 
creased watchfulness and dedication of heart. 
When only about twenty-two years of age, 
(in 1819,) under the constraining love of 
Christ, he first spoke as a minister of the 
Gospel ; and in the 12th month, 1822, was re- 
corded as such by Darlington Monthly Meet- 
ing. For nearly half a century, he was en- 
abled through Divine goodness to “ speak to 
others to edification, and exhortation, and 
comfort,”—to tell of that redeeming Love of 
which he had himself partaken, and to 
“preach the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

It is most instructive to observe in his 
memoranda, how deep were his baptisms, how 
constant and fervent his prayers, that he 
might dwell near to God through Jesus 
Christ ; being centered in the alone source of 


all truth, drawing all his supplies from that 
well of living water, which can alone satisfy 


and nourish the immortal soul. Highly did 
he prize his daily periods of retirement before 
the Lord, reverently waiting that he might 
experience communion of soul with Him; 
and earnestly did he desire, “that neither sec- 
ular business nor pleasure, of any sort, might 
hinder the performance of his duty to God or 
his fellow-men; but that strengthened to bear 
every needful dispensation, and performing 
his part in self-denial and watchfulness unto 
prayer, he might be more firmly established 
upon the Rock, enjoy His presence and multi- 
plied favors, show forth His praise, and be- 
come a partaker of present and eternal sal- 
vation.” He longed to be found constantly 
at His footstool, praying for His blessing, 
and waiting to hear His voice. To these sea- 
sons of retirement he attributed, under the 
Divine blessing, any stability in his religious 
growth with which he was favored. 

On the 1st of Fourth month, 1839, he 
writes, “ Whilst thus waiting, a remarkable 
sense of the love of my God towards me, as 
in and through Jesus Christ, appeared for 
some time the only answer to my spiritual 
breathing ; until, after a continuance of such 
mercy, I apprehended the still small voice 
was permitted to whisper a sense of Divine 
approbation with my standing in my present 
lot ; with perhaps a watchword to sink down 
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deeper, to strive after the state of an attentive 
servant, to whom the whisper of his master 
is well nigh as clear, and quite as readily 
obeyed, as the loudest command. I was 
ready to believe, that a commission to preach 
the Everlasting Gospel afar off may be in 
store for me; though as yet not fully made 
known to me as to time, line, or place. I de- 
sire that my life may be hid with Christ in 
God, without anxiety and without fear.” 
And in reference to the same subject, “I 
would not undervalue rules for Christian ex- 
ercises; but when I can retain a feeling of the 
presence of Him, who said, ‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway,’ itisto meenough. Reproof, in- 
struction, comfort and consolation, prayer and 
praise, al] succeed in sweet order according to 
my need,” 

Thus attentively listening for the faintest 
whisper, as well as the louder call, he was 
largely engaged in his own and neighboring 
meetings, aed very often travelled from home 
in the service of the gospel. At various 
times, he visited all the quarterly, and nearly 
all the monthly and particular meetings of 
Friends in Great Britain and Ireland; in ad- 
dition to more extended journeys on the con- 
tinents of Europe and America. No fewer 
than forty-six certificates were granted by 
his monthly meeting, expressive of its cordial 
sympathy and concurrence in these labors of 
love, during the forty-six years of his minis- 
try, subsequent to his acknowledgment by 
the church. The first of these was addressed 
to the Quarterly Meeting of Cumberland in 
1825, when he was accompanied by his be- 
loved father. As a member of various com- 
mittees appointed by the Yearly Meeting to 
visit its subordinate meetings, John Pease 
was several times largely engaged ; as well as 
on similar appointments made by Durham 
Quarterly Meeting of a less extended charac- 
ter. The following entries occur in his jour- 
nal, in reference to religious engagements, 
and entire devotion to his Lord. 

Ninth month 30th, 1840. “TI this day 
enter my 44th year. If my mind were more 
fixed on heavenly things, my feelings would 
be more lively; but I am sensible | owe all 
to my Lord. What I am, I am by and 
through the forming hand of my God. He 
then ought to be allowed, (and it would be 
my highest honor and happiness that He 
should have,) the perfect ordering and un- 
divided service of His own. I fear it is not 
so; but my soul travails for the experiences 
of that devoted soldier of the Lamb, who 
doth not entangle himself with the cares of 
this life; but has his armor always on, wait- 
ing only the call and re-anointing of his 
heavenly Captain. The hope of my inmost 


soul is, that I may thus live more in and unto 
my Lord.” 
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Twelfth month 12th, 1840. “ My heart is 
this morning almost overcome with a sense of 
Divine long-suffering and love. I haye been 
richly favored, and continually followed with 
the offers of heavenly grace; but have al- 
lowed the world too often to be the pre-oc- 
cupant of that soul, which should have been 
the Lord’s temple; and I have not at all 
times made sufficient preparation to receive 
and entertain the glorious guest. He seems 
to offer to tabernacle with me still. Receive 
Him, O my soul; entertain Him with all thy 
powers, and serve Him in a blessed com- 
panionship, with cheerfulness and alacrity ; 
and never desert Him to be occupied with 
the grovelling things of this world. Be Thou 
my deliverer in Thy gentleness and wisdom, 
O my God.” 

In the autumn of the year 1842, accom- 
rome by his father, he paid a visit in gospel 
ove to these professing with us on the Con- 
tinent of Europe: a service which he con- 
sidered as preparatory only to one, which had 
for many years with more or less clearness 
occupied kis thoughts, and for the perform- 
ance of which he believed the time had near- 
ly arrived. This was to visit Friends beyond 
the Atlantie; in reference to which the con- 
stant breathing of his soul was, “that he might 
move only in that wisdom which is from 
above ; receiving undoubted evidence that he 
was called to go ferth as with his life in his 
hand, and permitted a closer indwelling with 
the spirit of truth than he had yet attained 
to.” In prospect of this important engage- 
ment, he writes:—“I sought to bring myself 
into the presence of the Lord; a shade of 
heavenly sweetness seemed to be cast over 
me, but its light shone upon America, and 
my way to the radiant portals of the celestial 
city appeared through that land. I thought 
of perils by sea, and felt that I ought rather 
to rejoice, if these brought me sooner to the 
foot of the throne.” 

Though fully sensible of the arduous na- 
ture of such an undertaking, and of all that 
was involved in it, he did not allow any rea- 





sons, however plausible, to prevent his obey- | 


ing the Master’s call; if only His voice might 
be plainly heard, saying, “ This is the way:” 
or, again to quote his own words, “If only I 


might keep near my Saviour, and move) 


under His counsel,—if He would be with me 


in the untrodden path I expect to tread ;—| 


yea, that I a keep so near Him, that the 
ananaeg may 
etween the joys of His temporal and eternal 


salvation; and that the fear of its being en-| 
tirely removed, whether it should happen by 


sea or by land, at home or abroad, sooner or 


later, may, as much as pleases Him, be taken 
away.” 


| duty was very clearly revealed, although he 


e much thinner and thinner 
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| was called to pass through many inward bap- 
| tisms; and for several weeks was entirely laid 
by through a severe injury. This was a com- 
| pound fracture of the left leg, occasioned by 
,a fall at the Euston Square Railway Station, 
on arriving in London, Twelfth month 24th, 
| 1842, where he had gone to attend the Morn- 
|ing Meeting, and reture the certificate grant- 
\ed for his visit to the Continent. The peace 
and calm permitted during this period were 
| very remarkable, although the possibility ot 
saving the limb, and (as he thought) life, was 
once under discussion by the medical men. 
About two weeks after reaching home, he 
writes: “I was wondrously favored to feel 
clear as to the past, and not the less so as to 
|my future; for with respect to the difficulties 
\that had occurred in reference to America, 
their disappearing in my view was extre- 
\ordinary indeed,—as instantaneous as the 
sense that I had broken my leg. The possi- 
| bility of a final separation from my beloved 
‘ones, which might of necessity have to be un- 
| folded to them, was far worse than crossing 
|the Atlantic. All was calm and quiet, and I 
jmust believe the Everlasting Arm was un- 
derneath. There was much prayer,—little 
or no covenant-making,—but rather an hum- 
| ble confidence that the Lord would effect His 
own work in His own time and way. Truly 
| there were seasons when there seemed no veil 
before the mercy-seat, nor any difficulty in re- 
joicing in the midst of tribulation. A feel- 
ing of tranquillity almost amounting to enjoy- 
ment is mine, and a cheerful and uncon- 
ditional resignation to follow wherever my 
Lord may lead.” 
(To be concluded.) 
saeandiiiiins 
For Friends’ Review. 
| “]T have spoken unto you, that in me ye 
might have peace. In the world yeshall have 
| tribulation—but be of good cheer: I have 
| overcome the world.” John xvi. 33. Amid all 
the trials, temptations and afflictions that beset 
the Christian believer in his pilgrimage through 
life, how consoling, how sweet the blessed prom- 
| ise of the dear Saviour,—‘ In me peace.’ It 
has ever been the experience of the Lord’s 
devoted children to pass through many deep 
trials and conflicts of spirit, ofttimes having 
to wade as through deep waters; yet through 
and under all they have known His sustain- 
ing arm of Power to be underneath. They 
have experienced that peace which the world 
can neither give nor take from them, and 
thereby been enabled to rejoice in the Lord, 
even in the midst of tribulation, and joy in 
‘the God of their salvation. Be comforted, 
| then, all ye afflicted and mourning children 
\of our heavenly Father. Whatever your 


Before leaving for America, the path of! trials or sorrows, however your barks may be 
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toased upon the billows, remember that help| waters of quietness, but now straying on the 
is aid upon one mighty to save and able to| bleak and barren mountains of sin. Lost 
deliver ever to the uttermost them that come | sheep. What expression could exhibit more 
unto Him. And although at times in wisdom | graphically the hopelessness of a sinner’s 
He may see meet to veil the light of His|state? The lost dog finds his way back to 
countenance, and withdraw Himself for a| his master or to his kennel, but the lost sheep 
little moment, for the trial of your faith and | rarely finds its way back to its fold; it goes 
allegiance to Him, yet in His own time, as/| further and further into the wilderness, till it 
you abide in humble trust and confidence, He| dies of hunger, or is devoured by beasts of 
will arise and dispel the dark clouds, and|prey. No lost sinner ever yet of himself 


again cause you to rejoice in the light of His found his way back to God. Man by nature 


glorious countenance, and to feel that amid|is lost to God, and to the grand purposes of 


all your trials in this world ye have peace in| his creation. And he has lost God—His 
Him. 


Se pioville, 12th 


E. M. Doruanp. 
mo. 20, 1868. 


ee 


image, His friendship, communion with Him, 
and the hope of His favor and beatific pres- 
ence. 
CHRIST'S LOVE FOR A STRAYING SOUL. The shepherd missed his sheep. What an 
Luke xv. 4, 6. idea does this give of Christ’s surveillance 
4. * What man of you having an hundred sheep, | over us! His eye is upon every stray sinner 
if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety| jn all his wanderings. He sees him from 
and nine in the wilderness, and go after that | first to last, as He missed him at the first. 
which is lost, until he find it? The shephered left the ninety and nine for the 
What man of you: the Saviour here, as also| sake of the one that had wandered. This im- 
in ver. 8, appeals to that universal human | plied no dereliction of the shepherd’s duty— 
feeling which impels, as well the man as the) no injury to the body of the flock. In this 
woman, to seek what is lost, and to rejoice | transaction neither kindness nor unkindness 
with others over what is found again: having| was manifested towards those that remained 
an hundred sheep: the hundred and one was | on the pasture—it had no bearing upon them 
a favorite comparison among the Jewish/at all. How natural the conduct of the 
teachers ; as used here it served to bring into| shepherd! ‘The mother, who has many echil- 
view the comparative smallness of the loss in| dren that are all equally dear to her, and 
opposition to what yet remained: sheep, the| would not have one of them taken from her, 
emblem of the flock of Israel, and hence here| when one of them falls sick and comes into 


more principally the Jewish sinner, who | jeopardy, finds a difference among the chil- 


more or less knew the law, or ought to know dren : the sick one becomes now the dearest, 
it. 


It hence takes in the case of the publican | and she can neither interest herself much in 
whom He is defending: if he lose one of them, ‘anything besides, nor pay much heed to it. 
if one should stray away, doth he not lave the|Thus, then, the conduct of Christ, as set 
ninety and nine in the wilderness ; uncultivated | forth in this parable, is in harmony with the 
ground used merely as pasture was called | analogies of nature. 4 
wilderness or desert by the Jews, in distinction| As soon as the shepherd misses the sheep, he 
from arable or enclosed land: and go after | goes after it. Christ's love is an active, work- 
that which is lost, doth not miss the wanderer, | ing love. He did not sit still in heaven 
and, leaving the rest of the flock in pasture, | pitying sinners. He left the glory which He 
go after it, or, as the original denotes, go in| had with the Father, and humbled Himself 
quest of it with his whole thought and desire | to be made in the likenessof man. He ¢ame 
fixed upon it, until he find it? The time of| down into the world to seek and save that 
the search is not limited or restricted ; it is! which was lost. He never rested till He 
represented as continuing until the lost object | had made atonement for our transgressions, 
is found. : brought in everlasting righteousness, provided 

That the shepherd in the parable means | eternal redemption, and opened a door of life 
Christ there can be no doubt. His own as-| to all who are willing to be saved. 





sumption of this character and name in John 
x. is conclusive here. He was frequently re- 
ferred toin the Old Testament as the Messiah 
under this character. 


in contrast with the indifference of false and 

faithless shepherds. See Ezek. xxxiv. The 

i s' sheep is sinful man, as originally created 

safe and happy, in want of nothing, lying 

down by pastures of tender grass, and by the 
* Matt. xviii. 12, 


The faithfulness and | 
tender love of the good Shepherd are here set | 


The shepherd pursued the sheep till he found 
it. He knew the nature of the country in 
'which the sheep was straying, and also the 
nature of the sheep that was straying there. 
|He knew the roughness of the mountain 
passes, and the silliness of the solitary, truant 
sheep ; he divined accordingly what track it 
would take. He followed and found the 
fugitive. In like manner Christ's love has 
no ebb and flow: it has no flux and reflux; it 
has all the fixity of an everlasting principle, 
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and all the fervor of an inexhaustible passion. |CONNECTION OF THE CELIBATE WITH THE 
He never lets the eye of His compassion| NOTIONS ENTERTAINED OF THE SCHEME 
light upon a sinner without, by and by, let-| oF SALVATION. 

ting the weight of His power to save be felt BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 

by that sinner also. The sinner is found,| All religions have been of Asiatic origin ; 
when, penitent and believing, he yields to} and (the true now not considered ) they resolve 
Jesus, accepting Him, as his Saviour, his| themselves easily into two great principles, 


prophet, priest, and king. 
5. And when he hath found it, he layeth it on | 
his shoulders, rejoicing. 
It appears to have been usual with the| 


conveniently designated by the historical terms 
Buddhism and Brahminism. The influence 
of the former, in its more recent garb, as 
gnosticism, we have already adverted to; and 


Jewish shepherds to carry their sheep on | especially in so far as it gave birth to, and 
their shoulders. The shepherd of the East is} sustained, the ab tractive ascetic practice, and 


often seen bearing upon his shoulder the for-| 
lorn sheep that is too weak to be driven. 
This man, when he found the sheep, though it| 
may have been recovered after a long and| 
arduous pursuit, felt not one sentiment of re-| 
gret—not one feeling of chagrin. He did not | 
upbraid it for its straying, he did not com- 
plain of its weight. Guilty, suspicious hearts | 
may see here the loving heart of Jesus. He 
takes no pleasure in the death of them that 
die. Layeth it on his shoulders. We have) 
here a sweet intimation of the compassion of| 


the doctrine of the angelic virtue of virginity. 
We shall next have to trace the operation, 
latent indeed, but unquestionable, of the 
Brahminical principle, combining itself with 
the former; and the two, hostile as they were 
east of the Indus, blending together, most 
amicably, within the precincts of the Chris- 
tian church. This blended Buddhism and 
Brahminism is, in a word, the ancient monk- 
ery, at once abstractive aud penitential. How 
shall wretched man return to virtue and hap- 
piness? The Buddhist, the Sooffee, the 





Christ; He transfers our burden to Himself,| Pythagorean, the gnostic replied—By extri- 
becomes a victim for us, thence bearing us, cating the imperishable spirit from its con- 
he carries us to his own ficck, bears, feeds, | nexion with matter, the eternal source of evil; 


sustains, and governs us. As the shepherd | 
dealt with the sheep, not by law or force, as 
well he might, driving it before him like | 
other sheep, and letting it go itself, but took 
all the labor and trouble upon himself, that 
the sheep might have ease and rest, so Jesus} 
lightens the sinner’s return by this exercise | 
of love, helping him to overcome hindrances, 
removing difficulties, and strengthening weak- 
ness with Divine power. We are here taught} 
that the work of saving the sinner is done by | 
Christ alone. This fundamental truth, how- 
ever, that salvation is begun, carried on, and 
completed by the Saviour alone, does not, of 
eourse, come into collision with another fun- 
damental truth, which expatiates on another 
sphere, and is represented in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, that except the sinful do| 
themselves repent, and come to the Father, 
they shall perish in their sins. 

Rejoieing. Whatever trouble the shepherd 
may have had, whatever care and anxiety he! 
may have gone through, all is merged in the 
grandeur of that flood of joy that the lost 
sheep is brought back to the fold. So Jesus) 
lifts His ransomed, His redeemed one, by | 
His strong hand and His almighty power, | 
and “ makes a show openly” of what He has 
done in delivering His poor erring child, and | 
He does all this “ rejoicing.” His joy begins | 
not when the work is over, but when the) 
work begins. Whilst the lost one is on his'| 
shoulder, and because it is on his shoulder, | 
the shepherd is glad.—Dr. Nevin’s Commen-| 
tary on Luke, , 





and by merging itself anew in the eternal, 
universal good. The characteristic of this 
scheme, under all its varieties, is its total dis- 
regard of the moral derangement of human 
nature; or rather, we should say, its view of 
moral evil as a mere accident, and a tempor- 
ary consequence of natural evil. In its prac- 
tical instructions, therefore, it insisted more 
upon mental abstraction, silence, simplicity 
of diet, aud celibacy, than upon any positive 
austerities, or propitiatory rites; sin, man’s 
misfortune, not fault, did not need to be ex- 
piated. 

But the Brahminical doctrine took up the 
other element of theology; and along with 
its terrible array of divinities, most of them 
vindictive, and all invested with human 
qualities, it propounded a system of propitia- 
tion, and concerned itself immediately with 


\the moral sentiment, and wrought upon the 
| conscience; it addressed itself more to the 


fears, than to the hopes of which the human 
mind is alternately the sport; it admitted 
man to be ,uilty, and in danger of wrath; it 
was, therefore, sanguinary, gloomy, sumptu- 
ous, and elaborate in ceremonial, popular in 
its aspect, rather than philosophical, and of 
unbounded potency, involving as it did, and 
having at its command, all the terrors that 
wait upon guilt; so that it could enforce the 
most revolting, and the most excruciating 
practices of immolation, and of self-torture. 
In the name of the gods, the avengers of 
crime, it could command the _ trembling 
wretch—its victim, to inflict upon himself, or 
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to sustain, whatever pains he might imagine] for ancient Christianity—the universally ac- 


his angry judge to be prepared to inflict upon | 
him. If we would see the two oriental sys- 
tems, and each characteristically imbodied, 
(one might say disimbodied, for each leaves | 
to man barely a shadow of his entire consti- 
tution) we should only have to look, on the 
one hand, to the dreaming sooffee, lost to 
sense and natural affection, an idiot sage, or, 
as one might say, a metaphysic vegetable, just 
alive, where he sits; and on the other side, 
to the Hindoo fakir, crucified without a cross, 
his nails piercing his palms; the martyr of 
conscience, and grasped by the despair of 
guilt. 

The church of Rome has, without scruple, 
adopted, intimately blended, and refined, 
these two schemes of religion ; and after hav- 
ing formally and tacitly, dogmatically and | 
practically, excluded the GosrEt, it has pro- 
vided itself with a circuitous and somewhat | 
complex reply to the question which the| 
alarmed conscience is ever and again pro- 
pounding. Its answer to the question— 
“What must a man do to be saved?” in- 
volves something of Buddhism, and more of | 
Brahminism ; it takes up the gnostic physical 
abstraction, and the philosophie sanctity, and 
this it offers to its elite, the elevated, impas- 
sioned, and devotional few ; and then it takes 
up the moral element of religion, and deals 





in penances, macerations, flagellations, mass- 
es, confessicns, absolutions, purgatorial ex- | 
piations, and the vicarious offices of the 
clergy, and of the saints, of the dead, and of | 
the living ; and this compound it offers to the 
rabble of mankind—the debauched and 
trembling multitude, who, as the long dreaded | 
time comes, when nothing better can be 
thought of, thankfully accept from the priests’ 
hands, any salvation that is offered to them, 
and on any terms. 

In thinking of popery, we should never 
lose sight of its two blended elements—its | 
Buddhism, and its Brahminism— its abstract- 





ive, and its expiatory principles—its provision 
for the few, and its provision for the many. 
Both ingredients are brought to bear, a3 in a 
focus, upon the monastic institute, of which, 
celibacy, the prime article, stood chiefly re- 
lated to the first of them; while the practices 
of mortification and penance were related to 
the second. The perfect monk, “the angel 
upon earth,” such as we find him elaborately 
depicted by the great church writers from 
Basil to Bernard, was at once, and in nearly 
equal proportions, the sooffee, and the fakir; 
the enthusiast, and the fanatic; the sublime 
theosophist, and the bleeding, weeping, whin- 


ing or puling martyr of a darkened con- 
science. 


| austerities. 





But alas! it is not alone of the superstition 
of the middle ages that we have thus to speak ; 


credited system of the Nicene age, blends, in 
the like manner, though with less compact- 
ness, the two ingredients of the natural re- 
ligion of mankind; and while it was most 
explicitly gnostic, in its temper and senti- 
ments, was also Brahminical, as well in doc- 
trine as in practice. 

If, with the great divines of the fourth 
century around us, we plainly put the ques- 
tion to one, and all—* Bow shal] guilty man 
approach the just and holy God, and how 
secure his favor?’ the prompt and formal 
answer, no doubt, will be—“ By humbly ac- 
cepting the redemption procured for mankind 
by the Saviour Christ, and conveyed through 
the hands of the church.” But then this 
reply is ordinarily couched in very indefinite 
terms; and when we come to repeat our 
demand, and to pursue it as a practical ques- 
tion, then the more exact answer given, by 
one and all, is to this effect—* First, that man 


|may place himself near to God, and may an- 


ticipate, on earth, the absolute virtue and 
felicity of heaven, by removing himself, as 
far as possible, from the inimical vay with 
which, in the present state, he is implicated ; 
and with this view, that is to say, if he would 
be perfect, he must regard the preservation of 
an inviolate virginity as the great business of 
piety ; and then, thus far exempted from the 
conditions of animal life, he must addict him- 
self to lofty meditations of the divine at- 
tributes; or, to use the very words of Chry- 
sostom, “That the soul disengaged from its 


'trammels and all earthly thoughts, should 


wing its way to its home, and its native soil.” 
But second/y, that, in order to regain, and 
secure the favor of God, man must propitiate 


his offended judge, and take into his own 
‘hands, in the present life, that discipline of 


chastisement which he so well merits, and may 
so justly expect as his due. Now, in this 
latter point of view, celibacy has its use, as the 
necessary condition of that mode of life which 
leaves a man at full leisure to practise the 
whole round of expiatory and abstersive 
How should the married and the 
busy get through, from day to day, with the 
heavy work of penance? Such, in substance, 
was the ancient theology and the piety of the 
Nicene Church! 

Within this system, therefore, religious 
celibacy was at once the expression of gnostic 
feelings (as we have seen) and the condition, 
or the preliminary of a course of penance and 
expiation. 

Yet let it not for a moment be supposed 
that the Nicene church, or that the great 
writers of that age, either formally denied, or 
failed frequently to mention, the great doc- 
trine of the remission of sins, granted through 
the means of the sacrifice once offered on the 
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cross. The ancient church no more denied | tance ;—they are indeed seen; but it is as 
this doctrine, than it rejected orthodoxy ; | “afar off,” and as a cold glimmer. 
pevertheless the relative position into which (To be continued.) 
it had been suffered to subside, was such as in | ————— 
fact involved a loss of its vital influence; it | ACTIVITY OF PEACE MEN IN ENGLAND. 
no longer presented its radiating surface} We think their example worthy of all im- 
towards the consciences of men. | mitation. A very importantelection, under the 
The experience of eighteen centuries might /recent reform bill, is coming on very soon ; 
surely now suffice for convincing the church | and we find them scattering far and wide, 
that, to secure the efficacy of the gospel, some- facts, arguments and appeals, bearing direct- 
thing more is requisite than a formal ac-|ly on various points of the peace question. 
knowledgment of a set of dogmas; and that | Three of these in particular are found in the 
the relative position of great principles, as fore- last published account. One is on the enor- 
most, or as hindermost, is the very circum- | mous waste of the publie money, quoting such 
stance on which depends their taking any|men as Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, Mill, 
effect upon the human mind. All systems,| Osborne. Another is an address to elec’ors; 
professedly Christian, agree in representing | and a third a series of stringent test-questions 
holiness, or an inwrought conformity to the) to he put to candidates for their votes. 
moral character of God, as the end and sub-| ffere are some specimens of what these 


stance of piety; and the difference between | documents contain :—* Since 1815, the Gov- 


system and system turns upon the answer that | ernment has spent 1,068 millions sterling on 
is given to the question, “How (as to the | its army and navy, and 1,529 millions ster- 
process) is this holiness to be effected?” The | ling in the interest of the national debt for 
gospel, and this is its characteristic, makes | past wars. We have thus spent in fifty-four 
the free and absolute remission of sins, and | years of peace (interrupted for two years by 
an immediate reconciliation to God, through | the Crimean war) the enormous sum of 2,597 
the mediation of Christ, the spring-principle, | million pounds on account of war,” about 


or motive of morality. To him who would ‘equal to $12,985,000 in gold. “The present 
be near God, and to him who would be /ike | year, 1868, the cost of the army and navy is 


God, it says—*‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” This 
is the gospel method of holiness. Reconciled 
to God, and enjoying the privileges of chil- 


dren, the Spirit of holiness dwells in the| 
hearts of believers, as a purifying influ- | 


ence, 

But, if, instead of putting the doctrine of 
justification, and reconciliation, and of the 
free and absolute remission of sins, foremost, 
as the source and cause of genuine religious 
feeling, and real virtue, we put an ill-digested, 
half-philosophic, half-hindoo, notion of sanc- 
tity, foremost, and if we bend our endeavors 
toward it, as the main object, then, whatever 
profession we may make of faith in Christ, 
our motives will have none of the vitality or 


of the force of Christian holiness. The sun | 


is not indeed driven from the heavens, in such 
a system ; but it is eclipsed ; and the Christian, 
for such we must still call him, droops, be- 
comes pallid, gloomy, superstitious, timid, 


punctilious;° a trembling attendant upon | 


rites, a perfunctory practitioner of cere- 
monies—fretting, fasting, upbraiding himself, 
impatient of earth, afraid to hope for heaven, 


and feeling like the dyspeptic patient who, in | 


his troubled dreams, thinks himself to be 
laboring to mount a ladder, or to ascend a 


flight of steps; and yet, with all his painful | 


efforts, not rising an inch from the ground. 
Such is the sad condition of those in whose 


| £28,587,531; the interest on the National 
| Debt, £26,571,750; the outlay on fortifica- 
tions, £530,000; making a total for one year 
of £55,689,281, as war expenditure only,” or 
more than £278,000,000. “This is at the 
rate of £152,573 per day, £6,357 per hour, 
‘or exactly one hundred guineas per minute, 
\day and night, throughout the year, on ac- 
‘count of war expenditure. The remaining 
15 millions of the nation’s annual total ex- 
penditure (about 70 millions) suffices for the 
| civil government and all other expenses. So 
that 94d. out of every shilling, or 16s. out of 
every pound of taxes is appropriated to war 
expenditure. The remaining 2)d. in the 
shilling on all taxes suffices for all the liberal 
expenses of civil government.” 

Here is one of the clues to this extrava- 
gance. “It has been said by a member of 
Parliament that ‘the House of Commons 
hates economy.’ And why? Because there 
'are 184 officers, 106 lawyers, 41 members of 
government and office-holders, and 41 who 
expect to be office-holders, all interested in 
expenditure;” in all, 372, or more than half 
of all the members.— Adv. of Peace 

VirtvueE.—When a Socrates is put to death, 
wisdom and truth seem to suffer; and when 
an Aristides is exiled, justice appears to be in 
disgrace. But virtue is its own reward, and 
depends not on the fluctuating opinions of 


spiritual perspective the truths which should | mortals, nor on the breath of popular ap- 
occupy the foreground, are seen in the dis-' plause, which is often on the side of error, 


ee 
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and entirely opposite to the real interest of 
its votaries.—Robert Proud. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW.- 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1869. 


ALLoys or Curistraniry.—Some extracts 
are commenced in the present number from 
Isaac Taylor’s work entitled “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity and the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts,” 
In this work, the rapid degeneracy of the 
Christian profession is ably shown, and the 
fallacy of refering to “ The Fathers” as au- 
thoritative exponents of the manners and the 
teachings of our Lord, and of the construc- 
tion of them by what was strictly the Primi- 
tive Church. “It were difficult, indeed, to agree 
upon a point of time at which the Church | 
could be designated as pure and primitive, 
and as representing properly the spotless and 
unwrinkled body which its glorious Author 
would have. It was not his mission upon our | 
earth to change by a miracle the general | 
characteristics of the human mind, to divest 
it of its frailty and imperfection, and its 
tendency toward and its affinity with error. 
He gave His blessed Spirit, whose teachings 
if followed would guide into all truth ; but it 
was not, and is not, a trait of human nature 
to wait upon, accept and obey those teachings, 
“The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” Even 
Apostles retained, with much tenacity, the 
prejudices of education and of association. 
Peter, for instance, required a miracle to con- 
vince him of the grand truth “that God is 
no respecter of persons.” Slowly and by 
degrees, the first disciples who had personally 
companied with our Lord, put off the forms 
of Judaism. The people of that day were 
precisely like us and our cotemporaries in this 
respect :—their hearts were deceitful and 
wicked, choosing darkness rather than light, 
and unfit for the reception of the good seed 
of the kingdom, until changed by the grace 
and good Spirit of God, and turned from the 
power of Satan unto Him. Moreover, it was 
particularly a dark age of the world. In the 
general mind, the idea of truth,—of common 
veracity,—was low and faint, and there was 
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abounding need for the injunction, “ Lie not 
one to another.” The personal remembrances 
of the words and modes of Christ and his 
Apostles, which might have seemed to afford 
a proper basis for Church traditions, faded 
and died out, and the first descendants of the 
first Christians were just as defenceless as we 
are against influences and impressions from 
the world surrounding them, lying as it did, 
and as it does, in wickedness. Their only 
defence, and our only defence, consisted and 
consists in the divine panoply whereby the 
true disciple is “able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil ”—* to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand.” The 
tendencies of human nature and the facts of 
early Church history agree. Practices which 
belonged to idolatry, and which had properly 
no part in the spiritual dispensation, were 
borrowed from Paganism, engrafted upon 
Christianity, and adopted by devout fathers, 
as Chrysostom, Basil, Jerome, and even by 
good Augustine, so that Isaac Taylor (him- 
self a loyal Episcopalian) says of the orations 
of these good men, whom we shall! do well to 
follow, so far, and so far only, as they followed 
Christ : 

“ The Saviour, not denied indeed, but not 
glorified, is left, by these orators, to sleep in 
the hinder part of the ship; or He is im- 
prisoned in the creed and liturgies of the 
Church, while commendations, which Grecian 
and Roman sages would equally have loathed 
to pronounce, and have blushed to receive, 
are lavished upon the heroes of the Church 
and its anchorets.” 

Ata time when professors of the ancient 
creeds with which early Christianity was 
adulterated, and which, in a new and revised 
edition, Rome asks the successors of the 
Pagan fathers to adopt, are leaving the old 
world, swarming and building idol temples 
along our Pacific Coast,—it may be well to 
examine how much of Buddhism and how 


‘much of Brahminism were taken up by 


Rome, and are tinging the current of Ritual- 
ism. 

And the question, always an important one, 
acquires fresh emphasis: with what sort of 
Christianity shall those who seek to evangel- 
ize the world approach the non-professors 
of the name of Christ, who still form a large 
majority of earth’s inhabitants? Shall we 
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oppose form with form, superstition with su-| An ancient, dingy epistle lies on our table, 
perstition ? Shall we subvert their souls with | written nearly a century ago by a member of 
bewildering disquisitions about “real Pres-|the now extinct meeting at Kingwood in 
ence,” or the comparative efficacy of sprink-| New Jersey—and supposed to have been 
ling and plunging, and fail to convinee them | read in several meetings as an encourage- 
that the substance has superseded the type,| ment to faithfulness. By placing together 
or to convey to them a realizing sense of the| the worn scraps, we decipher it as follows: 

complete sufficiency of the water of the Word, | My dear and well beloved Friends and Brethren, 


. . whom I love in the truth. You are not forgotten 
to purge the heart from an evil conscience,|}, me, though I cannot come to see you. How 


and to qualify the recipientof the “ ONE BAP- | long I may be in this situation is unknown to me. 


: | I endeavor to wait the Lord’s time, who knows best 
” s 7" . 
TisM” to walk before the Father in newness what is best for us. I have hitherto been favored 


of life, having realized what Paganism never | beyond what I could morally expect, for which I am 


: ate ho is still kind to 
comprehended, and what Romanism and| thankful to my great Master, who is sti 


B F | me, though but a mean servant. My desire is, my 
Ritualism have ever obscured,—that “the | dear Friends, that you and I may have our entire 


Boast - »» | dependence on Him alone, in the present trying sea- 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. | 20m, for vain te the help of ten. 1 greally desire 


oa. Te as | that Friends may diligently attend their meetings 


Tue Spirit or ’76.—It is well-known that | both for worship and discipline, on First-days and 


dusine the w: f the A . Revolution | °" week days, and in them patiently wait for that 
ring the war 0 ke American evo Power which is the crown of all our meetings. 


many Friends were incarcerated for the testi- | Guard against a drowsy spirit, which tends to bring 


) i > , " | distress over the meeting, and prevents that current 
mony of the Prince of Peace. Thus, after a/ of life which is absolutely necessary for the perform- 


considerable respite from persecution on the| ance of that spiritual worship which the Lord re- 


; iene , ’ : . quires of us. May He be with us, both in meeting 
account of ¢ emo towards God, it was| and out of meeting, at home or abroad, in prison or 
proved that tranquillity and quiet enjoyment | out of prison, is the real and hearty desire of your 

° zs 1 ° i OSE Moore. 
of the blessings extended by beneficent Provi- | fiend and brother, - J 08RPH Moo 

5 ; es Trenton Prison, 8th mo. 24, 1777. ; 
dence had not so weakened their principles} p §. I desire this may be read in our meeting 


as to disqualify them for heroic endurance | *t Kingwood, or elsewhere, as Friends may think 
Sl alk am ° ood ___ | proper. 
on behalf of the right. Again, in our own Much is said of “the Spirit of °76,” and 


day, the faith and constancy of Friends were| that era has been called “ the time that tried 


put to the proof, and it is cause of grati-| en’s souls.” That was the best bravery, 


oe ai m8 an eee ‘that was th2 highest courage, even then, the 

— os - owe or eSpace weapons of whose warfare were not carnal. 
u n - as un ae dais ; 

ne eeguag te Ye Sceypinginen, desk wen Sor xccemmang How should Christians see to it, from genera- 


oo. _ : ee that ee of tion to generation, that the weapons which 
the professors of Lruth, in the several eras of are “mighty through God” be kept bright, 


persecution, were enabled to realize the pre- that their King may have true service from 
serving and consoling care of Him whom thoes. who “seek = country,” “that is am 
they devoutly served. To them were appli- | otal ; 

eable the words of Simon Peter: “ Who is| , ve 

he that shall harm you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good? But and if ye suffer for 
righteousness’ sake, happy are ye: and be not 

afraid of their terror, neither be troubled ; | 
but sanctify the Lord in your hearts ; and be | ness, but this does not deter us from regard- 
ready always to give an on we SNery at! ing with admiration and delight the gorgeous 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is|, ° 


. it] f : | hues that adorn the floral tribes, 
in you, with meekness and fear: having a “The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 


good conscience; that whereas they speak And all the grand magnificence of heaven.”’ 

evil of you, as of evil doers, they may be/| The loveliness of Peace is essentially a com- 
ashamed that falsely accuse your good con-| ponent part of truth asa whole—of “the truth 
versation in Christ. For it is better, if the|as it is in Jesus!” It is indivisible from 
will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing | love—and love permeates and even compre- 
than for evil doing.” 1 Peter iii. 13—17. i|hends the Gospel scheme. We are exhorted 


The peace testimony is no mere theoretic 
abstraction. It is a vital part of practical 
Christianity. Many sincere persons fail to 
perceive it. What then? There are many 
who have a visual defect called color blind- 
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to let it rule in our hearts, and if such be the | Dover, N. H., the 28th inst. Winnesheik, Towa, 
case, everything that countenances a violation | the 30th inst., and on the same day, Fairfield, 
of peace is of necessity excluded—ruled out.|Ind., Sund Creek, Western, and Blue River, 


—_-_~~e 


estern. 
ScripruraL Accuracy.—Correspondents W 


are requested to observe careful accuracy in| THe GREEKs.—Small response has, as yet, 
making quotations from Scripture. The| been received to the appeal from Athens for 
want of this care subjects us to trouble in re-| means to publish instructive reading matter 
ferring to the sacred text, and we may inad-| in the Greek language for periodical circula- 


vertently pass over to the printer a garbled|tion. We would not be importunate, but 


passage. We have been obliged to reject | if many would combine in giving a trifle each, 
essays solely for this reason,—that a text haan 


|the object would be attained and no one 
been incorrectly quoted from memory, and|straitened thereby. Our publisher has re- 


the writer has based his remarks and argu- ceived one donation of $20, two of $2 and one 


ments upon words which were not genuine|of $1, total $25. Will some of our women 


2 y tens , 7 . 
Scripture. We do not suspect any con-| Friends refer to No. 18 of the Review, pages 


tributor of purposely changing the text; but | 282 and 283, and present the subject to those 
it would mortify us should we, in the haste | who have sympathy for the Grecians and 
and pressure of a busy hour, give currency to|Cretans, but who cannot contribute to the 
corruptions of Scripture. warlike Cretan fund, for which strong ap- 

Some years ago a writer who wished to|peals are continually made to us? We can- 
exalt the Divine principle of the Light of|not send them the munitions of war. Shall 
Christ, gave to the printer a MS. in which | we not minister to their intellectual and spir- 
the words from John i. 4 were thus mis- | itual need? Contributions will be received 
quoted: “In him was light, and that light | by Alice Lewis, 109 North Tenth street, 
was the life of men.” The text had been| Philadelphia, or by the Provident Life and 
quoted merely from memory, and an argu-|Trust Company, 111 South Fourth street, 


ment of Socinian bias based upon it. The| Philadelphia, (Samuel R. Shipley, President.) 
man of types showed to the author the genu- 


ine text, “In him was life and the life was MARRIED, 


the ligh »” 7 At Friends’ Meeting, in Rochester, N. B., on the 

gt e oon We negres to add, that | 24th of Twelfth month, 1868, Wa. Henry Sansory 
the author’s reply, after some reflection, was, | to Saran A. Beeve, both members of Dover Month- 
“IT believe I will let it stand as it is.” | ly Meeting. 
| ; tand as it is. ‘ And On Fifth-day, 3d of Twelfth month, 1868, at South 
the error went forth into the world. Yet the | River Meeting-house, lowa, Samve. Owen to Betsy 
real and glorious doctrine conveyed in those | A¥* Hawortu. 

; sceiansnapalilidttieatineiat 


words is, that the inherent and divine Life of DIED. 


Christ, is the light of men, and that the vield- | eo Dover, N, _ on — 23d of 11th 
° ° “ “_¢ ;ee 868, Levi Sawyer, in his 78th year; an es- 
ing of that life as an atonement for our sins ciel laaiteal of hes Monthly Sellen His 
was the procuring cause of our receiving that | oe pie oo sep ae and his a 
oe : po . a > r1.t and friends are comforted in the assurance that 
unspeakable gift of the life and light of Christ ‘through redeeming mercy he is at rest with the 
in the soul,—the Comforter—the Anointing | people of God. 
—the » Svirit—whic .,| . BRACKETT.—In Berwick, Maine, on the 20th of 
t Holy Spirit which the author referred Seventh month, 1868, of a lingering illness, Sarah, 
to wished to magnify, and in the attempt em- | wife of Joseph Brackett, aged 68 years ; an esteemed 
ployed a means which even such an end could | ™e™mber of North Berwick Monthly Meeting. This 
Pe i dear friend bore her sufferings, which were severe, 
not justify. with much Christian patience and fortitude, without 
a murmur, desiring the Lord’s will to be done, but 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS YET TO BE HELD | if she had any choice, it would be to depart and be 
ET ‘ ’ i ak with Christ. Her end was peaceful. 

DURING THIS MontH.— Contentnea, N.C., the} DaVIS.—On the 28th of Second month, 1968, at 
16th inst. Deep River, N.C., and Honey Creek, ie residence in Bartholomew oo Ind., bee ae! - 
r , 7 » on is, f Dri i t 
W estern, on same day. Furmington, N. Y., Meeting. CaO Geet 6 HEE Seeley 
the 20th inst. Cornwall, N.Y., the 21st inst.| BURNETT.—On the 26th of Twelfth month, 1868, 

, 
Salem. Mass.. the same day Westbury N.Y at North Lawrence, Kansas, Emma R. Burnett, aged 
» * > . : ’ «hay 


— 3 ’ nearly 5 years, daughter of Seth W. and Eliza Buar- 
the 27th inst. Adrian, Mich., the same day, | nett; members of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


——.0e 
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WHITE.—-Near Raysville, Ind., on the 5th of 9th 
month, 1868, in his 4th year, Nereus, son of James 
and Jemima D. White, members of Raysville Month- 
ly Meeting. A precious bud of promise. He loved to 
hear the Holy Scriptures read, and to repeat portions 
thereof. His favorite passage was, ‘‘ Bless the Lord 
O my soul,’’ 

Atso, on the 15th of same month, Caleb, infant 
son of the above-named Friends, in his 2d year. 


CLARK.—On the 17th of Tenth month, 1868, aged 
nearly 2 years, David F., son of Lemuel P. and 
Minerva P. Clark, members of Raisin Monthly Meet- 
ing, Michigan. 


PERKINS.—On the 20th of Tenth month, 1868, | 


Samuel Perkins, son of Jeremiah and Faithy Per- 
kins, in the 83d year of his age; for many years a 
beloved elder and member of Nahunta Monthly 
Meeting, N. C. He was careful to exemplify in his 
daily walk the excellency of practical Christianity, 
and being clothed with meekness and love, he died, 
we reverently believe, in peace with God and man. 


PERKINS,—At his residence near Goldsborough, 
N. C., on the 24th of Eleventh month, 1868, Need- 
ham T. Perkins, son of Samuel and Rachel Perkins, 
in the 52d year of his age ; an esteemed minister and 
elder of Nahunta Monthly Meeting. His health had 
been declining ever since the year 1865, when an 
attempt was made to assassinate him. This often 
prevented him from attending meetings. Still he 
felt a deep interest in the affairs of the Charch. | 
During the past year he often expressed that his 
time was short. He was enabled to bear a painful 
illmess of pneumonia with Christian patience and | 
resignation, often expressing an humble yet abiding | 
confidence that, through the mercy of God in Christ 





Jesus, 2 mansion was prepared for him in Heaven. | 


He. at length gently passed away, and, we doubt 
not, entered into the rest for which he had so long 
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| cirele of friends and acquaintance, to many of whom 
| he sent messages of love, and to some of his young 
| friends an exhortation to give up their hearts to 
serve the Lord now while in health,—who now 
feel that they are le't to mourn their loss, but not 
as those who mourn without hope; for we believe, 
as he many times expressed, that through the ten- 
der love and mercy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, although he had many close baptisms and 
deep proving seasons to pass through, that he was 
enabled in living faith to resign all that was near 
and dear to Lim into His holy care and keeping, and 
breathe forth the language, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, 
O God, be done.”’ During the latter part of his ill- 
ness he was often engaged in vocal prayer to our 
| Fatherin heaven that He would sustain him through 
| all the difficulties and trials of the day without com- 
| plaining, and keep him in perfect resignation to 
His divine will, that he might at last be permitted 
to inherit one of those mansions prepared for the 
redeemed of the Lord, even for all those who have 
had their robes washed and made white in His own 
precious blood. This we believe was mercifally 
granted him; and he has left to surviving friends 
the assurance that he is now an inhabitant of a 
bright mansion in Heaven, where he will be forever 
singing ceaseless praises to the Lord God and the 
Lamb. [Prepared for Friends’ Review by a commit- 
tee of Unity Monthly Meeting. ] 








Z a ty 
OCLLDOMOCHUE,. 


Excerpta from English Letters. 
Eleventh mo. 27th—Edmund Backhouse 


waited in his Father’s will. i(son of the late dear H.C. B.) and J. W. 


HENLEY.—At her residence in Carthage, Ind., 
on the 15th of Twelfth month, 1868, Ruth, wife of 
Henry Henley, in her 63d year; a member and elder 


of Carthaye Monthly Meeting, This dear Friend was | 


enabled during several months to bear her afflictions 
with patience and resignation to her heavenly 


Father’s will. Of a meek and quiet spirit, and plain | 


and unassuming manners, she was devoted to the 
service of her Lord, as manifested by her love for 
the Church, her labors therein, and a deep solicitude 
for the eternal welfare of others. Though she placed 


a low estimate on her own abilities, yet in all the | 


relations of life, as wife and mother, sister and 
friend, was shown forth the devoted disciple of 
Christ. As an Elder in the Charch, she was of 


sound judgment, and much souzht to for counsel. | 


During her illness she was much weaned from the 
world, saying ‘‘it was as a drop of the bucket to 


her.’’ Shortly before her departure, being asked | 


if she felt the Lord near her, she replied, ‘‘ He is! 


He is! It is wonderful. I have no fears for my- | 


self.’’ 


TABER.—At the residence of his father, William 
Taber, in Unity, Maine, on the 17th of 11th mo., 
1868, Clement R. Taber, aged 25 years; a member 
of Unity Monthly Meeting. He bore with Christian 
patience an illness of about three months, from dis- 
ease of the lungs. During this time he much regret- 
ted that he had not been more fully given up to the 
will of his heavenly Father, and more prompt in the 
attendance of our religious meetings (particularly 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings) whilst in health, 
which he said would have been a comfort to him- 
self and his dear parents. This dear young Friend 
had gained the love and good esteem of a large 





Pease have been returned in a very flattering 
manner by the electors; so that, in all, about 
seven Friends will be found in our new Par- 
liament, and as many more attached to us by 
birthright or otherwise. May they be watch- 
ful and faithful. The convulsions of moun- 
tain and flood, hurricane and volcano, appear 
typical of less material agitations. We have 
entered with great interest into your anxieties 
respecting the Presidential election, and trust 
| your success has inspired increased hopes for 
yourcountry. Alas for poor Southern Amer- 
ica! We have been wont to avert our eyes 
from Spain, as a moral blot on the map of 
Europe. May it please the Lord to bless the 
efforts now making for her restoration to the 
|light of knowledge and the joys of a purer 
faith. We are solicitous about her slaves— 
'at the same time we are hopeful. . . . . 


FRoM THE SAME SHIRE, 12th mo. 5th.—If 
each Southern State had possessed as efficient 
ihelpers as North Carolina, based upon true 
Christian philanthropy, how different proba- 
|bly would now be the condition. One can- 
| not but feel, too, that a blessing is descending 
|upon those who have stood so nobly firm to 
‘their principles. It has often been very in- 
|structive to me to think what real love for 
ithe truth there must have been in that com- 
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paratively uneducated community, to enable 
them to act as they have done. A better and 
more persuasive Peace manifestation I have 
never read than that account of their suffer- 
ings which has just been published in Eng- 
Jand. I hope it will have a wide circulation 
among our influential men. . . . The recent 
elections have had a more important bearing 


in this country than has been the case for | 


REVIEW. 


From American Letters, 


A SouTHERN CoRRESPONDENT writes, 12¢h 
mo. 31st. From North Carolina I hear of 
renewed religious feeling in many meetings. 
At ——., twenty-seven male adults were 
received into membership in one day, and 
more are expected to join our meeting there. 
At one meeting in Tennessee, ten have made 
an open profession. At Springfield, the 


very many years; and now that the Liberal young people show increased interest in the 
side has attained a majority of more than a} large meeting there. 


hundred, D’Israeli has at once resigned, and 
Gladstone will, without doubt, very soon be 
at the head of affairs. Edmund Backhouse’s 
election was gained by more than 900 votes. 
He is a man of much nobleness of nature, and 
so much int grity and clear-sightedness, that 
he will be very useful in the House: and not 
less so Wm. Fowler, who is a man very su- 
perior, intellectually, to most. ... It is rather 
surprising that from our very small section 
eight members should this session have gone 


| 


into Parliament, besides four whose parents | 


were Friends. Certainly not only J. Bright, 
but also W. E. Forster, has filled a most im- 
portant place there, and the influence of most 


or all of the rest will, I can hardly doubt, be 
on the right side. 


Lonpon, 12th mo. 13th.—Our dear Friends 
Amos and Edith Griffith have been very dili- 
gently laboring in the north of England and 
in Scotland, since the Yearly Meeting, and 
their intention was to come to London in the 
winter. Eli Jones went into Essex to the 
Quarterly Meeting last week. He is now in 
Kent, to be at the Quarterly Meeting at Maid- 
stone to-morrow, from whence he is to return 
here. He has left his wife in Ireland. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM ENGLAND says: 
E. and 8. Jones are looking towards the Medi- 
terranean—A. and E_ Griffith in or near Liv- 
erpool—all very acceptable to us. 


Orner EnGuiisu Letrers say :—‘ James 
Backhouse of York is very near his end, in a 
most heavenly state.” ‘“ Dear Benjamin See- 
bohm cannot leave his two rooms; he is full 
of contentment and happiness,—almost a 
heavenly life on earth.” 

Some improvement is reported in the 
feeble health of our beloved Friend Priscilla 


Green, and of the loved and venerable Josiah 
Forster. 


Sroxe-NEwINGTON, 12th mo, 13th—The 
Review is getting to be rather a favorite on 
this side. I trust no pains will be spared to 
make it worthy of still higher reputation. I 
think it will be helpful in bringing English 
and Irish Friends better to appreciate their 
American cousins, and thereby strengthen the 


bands that bind together our religious brother- 
hood. 





InpIANA, 12th mo. 28¢h.—I believe it is 
right for me to say that long forbearance is 
required of us as a Christian body. There 
are those, if I mistake not, who would have 
been cast out from our midst, had it not been 
for the kindness of Friends, who were willing 
to bear and to suffer in order that we might 
be brought to thesfold. The Lord is very 
good, and is manifesting His will through the 
people who love Him, My prayer is, that 
all may bear the cross from this time for- 
ward, and also wear the crown at the close. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 1st mo. 3d, 1869.—I can- 
not forbear writing to tell thee how much I 
was gratified with the late editorials on Edu- 
cated Ministry, and Birthright Membership. 
The former is one of the stumbling blocks in 
the path of young Friends, and the latter 
would seem to be so, from the late, as I 
think, mistaken desire to do away with it. 
I am glad to see the Review bringing forward 
these distinguishing views, for some are too 
prone to ignore or consider them behind the 
age. Wilt thou allow me to suggest that an 
article on Music might be useful? I have 
been, as*thou knowest, a good deal cut off 
from Friends for several years, and the more 
I see of the effects of the study of music, the 
better satisfied I am of the wisdom of Friends 
in discarding it. There isa growing desire 
with some to introduce it into their course of 
education. There are those who conceive 
that Quakerism has had its day, and has 
done its work. I cannot see it so. It seems 
to me that its testimonies are as much needed 
as ever, although, of course, some are more 

rominent at certain periods. I write thus, 
Saselag that a word of encouragement from 


an unexpected quarter is sometimes accepta- 
ble. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Governments which punish one man with 
death for killing another, seem in some de- 
gree to justify the act: the difference is, that 
his act is aggressive, and theirs retaliatory.— 


G. Dillwyn, 


es 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but 
Virtue consoles us even in our pains.— Cowper. 
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WHAT A CHATTEL MAY DO AND BECOME. |to Norfolk. He was expected to transact all 
BY B. ELIZA LEWIS. | business, and make correct returns to those 
In the sisters’ prayer meeting, wheu I read | who had entrusted him with their commodi- 
the Scriptures, I always felt it a duty to maKe | ties. This he did so satisfactorily that the 
practical Christianity the basis of every les-| people would give the preference to his lighter 
son, and trust these instructions received the | rather than others that ran down the river. 
blessing of the Master. I think as pleasant a| I do not remember just how long he occu- 
work as we performed was the connection with | pied this position; but after a while, he in- 
the Baptist Schools at Portsmouth. There | duced his owner to allow him to hire himself, 
are two quite flourishing Baptist churches, | pa: ing to his master a stated amount for his 
one of five, and the other of three hundred | time, and for several years before the war he 
members. E. G. Corprear, the pastor of the | enjoyed this partial freedom, making his home 
large flock, is in part sustained by the mis-|at Portsmouth, where he became a member 
sion, and you may have noticed his name in| of the congregation of which he is now a pas- 
some of their reports He has an interesting|tor. He told me an incident full of signifi- 
ersonal history, and is, I think, destined to| cance, which I will relate here. At the 
Ke a powerful leader among his people, not | breaking out of the war, there was, of course, 
only religiously but politically. Heis a man/a vast amount of excitement among both 
in middle life, has no mingling of white blood | masters and slaves, which it was the constant 
in his veins, and was a slave until the army| endeavor of each side to conceal from the 
took possession of Portsmouth, and spent the | other; but nevertheless it made itself felt in a 
early part of his life in the shingle swamps of | variety of ways, pecuniarily and otherwise, so 
Southern Virginia. At fourteen, by some) that, when Mr. Corprear’s wages became due, 
means he got possession of a spelling-book, | he had not money to meet the payment. He 
and making friends with his master’s son, re-| decided to tender his master the amount he 
ceived from him such instruction that he was|had by him, and earn as soon as possible 
soon able to spell and read. Next, he desired | what remained of the sum. He called in the 
to learn to write, and for this purpose he ob-| morning early, and found his master still in 
tained a piece of pasteboard, and upon this his | bed: went to his room, and stated how mat- 
youthful teacher wrote the alphabet. These /| ters stood, that he had not been able to earn 
things had to be done secretly, and the slave-|the whole amount, but that he would do so 
boy had to use a good deal of management | as soon as possible. His master, excited by 
to make any real progress. His lodging-|the surrounding circumstanees of the war, 
eon was a kitchen which others shared with | sprang up, exclaiming, “ You dog! you want 
im;so after the others were al! quiet and | to be free, that’s what’s the matter with you!” 
asleep, young Corprear would get up, take a|Said Mr. C., “I could not lie, and all I could 
coal from the fire, and upon a slab of stone | say was, ‘But I am not free ; I know, master, 
carefully copy from the pasteboard, always | that I am not free.’” 
having.a wet cloth ready to wipe out all traces} Soon after this, however, the Union army 
of his night’s work. Thus he learned to| wholly released him from bondage. He was 
write. As he grew older, he became more | eloquent in prayer and exhortation, and was 
and more interested in books, and especially | an acknowledged leader in the congregation. 
the Bible. By over-work he would earn a|In 1862, he preached his first sermon at the 
little money, which he spent in buying books | funeral of a colored refugee. In 1864, the 
which could aid him in the study of the | Baptist teachers entered Portsmouth, and he 
Scriptures. Among his first purchases were|at once put himself under their instructions, 
Josephus, Clark’s Commentaries, a Life of| studying and reciting as he could get oppor- 
our Lord Jesus Christ and His Apostles, and | tunity. I think, in 1865, he was ordained 
a Bible dictionary. These books were kept| under the auspices of the Baptist Home Mis- 
out of sight, and he was obliged to study them | sion, and installed as pastor of his present 
by stealth. In the meantime he married,| flock. It hds been interesting to watch the 
lived with his wife but a short time, when| gradual development of his powers. I saw 
she was sold away, leaving one child, since| him in 1864; indeed, I think I was his first 
when he hss never heard aught of her.|teacher. Since then, he has taken long 
After a while, he was separated from the | strides in the right direction. He is entirely 
child, but never lost sight of him, and,| devoted to the elevation of his people, and 
as soon as he became free, obtained possession | watches with keenest interest, and will tell 
of him. -The boy is now about seventeen, and | you with shrewd discrimination, the probable 
yursuing his studies with marked success. As | result of every movement relative to the in- 
Mtr. Corprear improved in manual power, and | terests of his people. White as well as col- 
showed a decided taste for business matters, | ored regard him as the most influential col- 
he was placed on board a lighter that ran|ored man inthe city. In spite of adverse cir- 
frum the neighborhood of this shingle swamp! cumstances, he stands before us intelligent, 
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full of manly courage, and with a singleness| that carbonic acid gas was the most potent 
of purpose that gives him power not only over | antagonist of fire in existence. The demand 
those for whom he labors, but with the infi-| was still the same for a more potent agent 
nite Father himself, whose Son has said,|than water. A shrewd French chemist, per- 
* Blessed are the pure in heart,” that is, the| ceiving that the solution of the problem was 
single-minded.— American Freedman, |to get control of the gas and throw it ina 
—< jet, conceived the idea of having it mixed 

oe ee with a material heavier than the gas, and by 
ea OF rae 'a pressure throw both at a time. The idea 

Who does not love to trace the events of| once conceived, it was the simplest thing in 
the past fifty years? Considering the prog-| the world to accomplish the object. He simply 
ress made, who does not love to speculate | constructed a portable soda fountain. He 
upon the future? It was but a few years | put into a can the right proportions of acid 
since that the quivering of the tea-kettle cover, | and alkali, to make about four gallons of gas 
as it was lifted by the escaping steam, sug-|to each gallon of water, and shut it up tight. 
gested the power of that wonderful agent. | He found, on applying the pressure gauge, he 
To-day the world of manufactures and of com-| had a pressure sufficient to force a stream of 
merce is mostly moved by it. It has taken | gas and water twenty or thirty feet. Having 
a vast stride onward. So of electricity. The! the pressure, and the gas being mixed with 
convulsed muscles of the dead frog, as it hung | the water, a jet could be thrown, arf the gas 
upon the little mice hook, made a suggestion | must go with the water and strike the fire, 
that has resulted in making the earth a set | and consequently act as an extinguisher. 
of wire nerves, that quiver and pulsate at the | Trial after trial was made, and the result was 
touch of the finger. The light of the sun is} the same—a complete triumph of one element 
made to copy the features of every object! over another. Public attention was called to 
within the scope of human vision. The me-| jt, and what was called the Portable Fire 
chanical means of extinguishing fires has| Extinguisher was extensively sold in France 
taken long and rapid strides. The bucket! and England. In the Fall of 1866 it was in- 
was superseded by the hand engine, and that} troduced into America. Thousands of them 
by the efficient and powerful steam fire engine | have been sold, and millions of property saved 
The machines are made of various 

steam an agent, by which to control fires, a} capacities, from four to ten gallons. The six 
network of electric wires is thrown over the| gallon one is capable of controlling all the 
town, and the remotest fire is reported at/ fire that can be made from fifteen tar barrels, 
headquarters, with as much certainty as the|jn the openair. Noristhisall. Taking it for 
nerves of a human body report a scald or a granted that if so little an affair would put 
burn upon its surface. But with all these} out so much fire, a Boston inventor concluded 
safeguards, water is often powerless to stay 4|\that a larger engine would do much more, 
conflagration. An agent more potent and more | and has constructed an engine that will throw 
easily handled is needed. Chemistry has long| a stream by its own pressure 125 feet. Con- 


since taught us that carbonic acid gas is the sidering what has been done in other branches 


most potent fire-killer within the range of} of science, we may yet see the whole arrange- 
human knowledge. But the study has been 


lg 'ments for putting out fires changed, and gas 
how to control it. It being but twice as heavy | and water used instead of clear water. 
as air, it could not be thrown in a jet, which; In all these wonderful instances of progress 
is the only true way of applying any material. | we see the hand of Providence. He made 
Various expedients were devised for its use,| these laws, and man only discovers their na- 
but the grand desideratum of direct applica-| ture and applies them. ‘To Him should the 
tion was not accomplished. It had to be used | praise and the glory be given, who is Father 
ina mass. A whole room had to be filled, in | of us all. ray B. 
order to put out the smallest fire’ Hundreds - ++ 
of gallons were needed to accomplish what BE TRUE. 
one gallon would do if rightly applied. An BE BORATwS SAS, 
acid and an alkali were placed in proximity, Thou must thyself be true 
so that a blow of the fist, or of a hammer, a Whee the tech womntes tenen 5 


: : Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
would bring them incontact. Atonce a vast Another’s soul would reach ; 


amount of gas was evolved, choking out all It needs the overflow of heart 

fires with which it came in contact, and also To give the lips full speech, 
destroying human life. This plan was adopted Think truly, and thy thoughts 

to some extent, but was generally discarded, a. THe tha. wurki’e Reavine fasts 
as being more dangerous than safe. For ae aa ee ie a 
nearly twenty years the matter rested, with Live truly, and thy life shall be 
the fact yet plainly and permanently visible, A great and noble creed, 





of the present day. Not content with making} by them. 
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Rejoice, my Fellow Pilgrim, 
* For now is our salvation nearer than when we believed "— 
Rom. xiii. 11. 

Rejoice, my fellow pilgrim, for another stage is o’er 

Of the weary homeward journey, to be travelled 
through no more; 

No more these clouds and shadows shall darken all 
our sky; 

No more these snares and stumbling-blocks across 
our path shall lie. 

Rejoice, my fellow soldier, for another long cam 
paign 

Is ended, and its dangers have not been met in vain ; 

Some enemies are driven back, some ramparts over- 
thrown, 


Some earnest given that victory at length shall be 
our own. 


Rejoice, my fellow servant, for another year is past ; 
The heat and burden of the day will oot forever last ; 
And yet the work is pleasant now, and sweet the 

Master’s smile ; 
And well may we be diligent through all our “‘ little 
while.”’ 


Rejoice, my Christian brother, for the race is nearly 
run, 

And home is drawing nearer with each revolving 
sun; 

And if some ties are broken here of earthly hope 
and love, 

More sweet are the attractions of the better land 
above. 


The light that shone through all the past will still 
our steps attend ; 

The Guide who led us hitherto, will lead us to the 
end ; 


The distant view is brightening, with fewer clouds 
between — 


The golden streets are gleaming now, the pearly 


gates are seen. 

Oh! for the joyous meetings there, to meet and part 
no more; 

Forever with the Lord and all the dear ones gone 
before; 

New mercies from our Father’s hand, with each new 
year may come, 

But that will be the best of all, a blissful welcome 
home. 


Tie Garland. 
Sacemaninaep tical 


The receipts of cookery are swelled to a 
volume, but a good stomach excels them all; 
to which nothing contributes more than in- 
dustry and temperance.— Wm. Penn. 





Usouth’s Department. 


CATS. 

These animals are so common in the abodes 
of civilized man, that it seems remarkable 
there should be no incidental allusion to the 
race in canonical Scripture. A few passages 
have been supposed to refer to them, but this 
is more than doubtful. The only mention of 
cats, in writings regarded as sacred, is in Ba- 
ruch, which, though apocryphal, has more 
claim to respectful consideration as to its 
origin than some of the uncanonical books. 
In chap. vi., in the reputed epistle of Jere- 
miah, the idol gods are thus denounced as 
senseless : 
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| 18. The priests make fast their temples with 
| doors, with locks and bars, lest their gods be spoiled 
with robbers. 

19. They light them candles, more than for them- 
selves, whereof they cannot see one. 

20. They are as one of the beams of the temple, 
yet they say their hearts are gnawed upon by things 
creeping out of the earth ; and when they eat them 
and their clothes they feel it not. 

21. Their faces are blacked through the smoke 
that cometh out of the temple. 

22. Upon their bodies and heads sit bats, swal- 
lows, and birds, and the cats also. 

23. By this ye may kuow that they are no gods; 
therefore fear them not. 


The domestic cat is a native of North Af- 
rica. In Egypt it was regarded as sacred, 
and traces of the beast are found in skeletons, 
in mummies, and in seulpture upon Egyptian 
monuments.—Ep. 


<8 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


| Foreton Ixretuieence.— European advices are to 
the 11th inst. 


Great Brrrain.—A vessel which arrived at Lon- 
don on the 9th, reported having met one bound to 
New York, which had on board 39 of the missing 
passengers and crew of the foundered steamer Hi- 
bernia, who were to be landed at Madeira. 


Fraxce —A considerable outflow of specie from 
the Bank of France had been going on for two or 
three weeks, the amount of bullion in the vaults on 
the Sth being 27,500,000 francs less than a week 
previously. 

Sparys.—A Carlist conspiracy was reported to 
have been discovered in Barcelona, with ramifica- 
tions in Saragossa and other places, and several 
persons had been arrested. Quite formidable re- 
publican demonstrations had occurred at Seville 
and Jeres de la Frontera. At the latter, an un- 
successful attempt was made to seize arms and 
amunition from the arsenal, which were afterwards 
removed to Cadiz for safety. A proclamation had 
been issued raising the state of siege of Madrid, and 
Gen. Prim, in an official circular, declared that the 
government did not istend to disarm volunteers, 
The peasants in Andalusia, pressed by privation, 
had organized plundering parties and were pillag- 
ing their rich landlords. 

The Minister of the Interior had issued a circular, 
ascribing the recent disturbances in Cadiz and Mala- 
ga to the intrigues of the reactionists, and charg- 
ing that their object in fomenting these troubles 
was to prevent the popular vote on the form of 
government. 


Iraty.—Disturbances caused by the collection of 
unpopular taxes have recently occurred in some 
parts of the country. 

Greece axyp Turkey.—The Conference on the 
Eastern question met in Paris on the 9th, the first 
sitting lasting seven hours, and then adjourned to 
the 12th. The Greek and Turkish representatives, 
it is said, both manifested a very conciliatory dis- 
position, and a peacefal result of the deliberations 
was confidently anticipated. The Porte had pre- 
viously asked a postponement of the meeting for 
eight days, in order to prepare and send instrue- 
tions for its representative, but this request not 
being granted, the instructions were sent by tele- 
graph to the Turkish Minister at Paris. The Vienna 
Presse, the day before the meeting of the confer- 

lence, asserted that the representative of Greece 
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would not be permitted to offer any propusition, but 
would attend only for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion in regard to the subjects under discussion, and 
that the Conference would frame a project of settle- 
ment which Greece would be required to accept, 
after its acceptance by Turkey, and the withdrawal 
of the Turkish ultimatum. 

A dispatch from Constantinople, on the 5th, an- 
nounced that a mixed commission had been ap- 
pointed to adjudicate the case of the Greek steamer 
Krosis. 


Persta.—An earthquake occurred in the neighbor- 
hood of Tabreez, a Persian city of about 60,000 in 
habitants, on the 3d inst. The shocks were de- 
scribed as violent, but no serious disaster or loss of 
life is known to have been the result. 


Sours AmeERica.—The latest advices from Para- 
guay, received via Paris, were that the new Ameri- 
can Minister had had an interview with President 
Lopez, the result of which was understood to be 
very satisfactory, full atonement for the alleged 
outrages to the American flag having been promised. 


Mexico.—The Congress, in secret session, has ap- 
proved the treaty recently concluded with the 
United States, recognizing the rights of naturalized 
citizens, and also a convention for the settlement of 
the claims of citizens of each country against the 
government of the other. 


. ~ . | 
A severe earthquake was experienced at Colima 


on the 20th ult. For some days previous, the vol- 
cano of Colima, 30 miles from the town, had sent 
forth smoke and steam, accompanied by rumblings 
and shakings of the earth. The shock is described 
as commencing with a gentle rocking of the earth, 
increasing in violence, and lasting nearly 40 seconds. 
Walls were cracked, articles broken in the honses, 
and some persons were reported killed by falling 
buildings. The shock was felt to a great distance, 
and in some places hills were levelled, lower por- 
tions of land upbeaved, and water courses changed. 
At Manzanilla, the cathedral, which had withstood 
earthquakes and storms for more than a century, 
was riven from top to bottom, and even the tiles on 
the roof were broken. 
to have been crushed by the fall of walls. 


Cusa.—The new Captain General, General Dulce, 
has arrived, and issued a proclamation to the 
Cubans, assuring them that they will receive all the 
reforms they require; that Cuba will be considered 
a province of Spain, and that freedom of the press, 
the right of meeting in public, and the representa- 
tion in the national Cortes, are granted them. The 
proclamation was said to be favorably received by 
a large portion of the people, but to be disliked by 
extremists of both the Spanish and Cuban parties. 
It was rumored that General Dulce would son 
have an interview with the prominent revolution- 
ists. A proclamation was published granting a 
general and absolute amnesty for all political of- 
fences, and pardoning all persons whether now in 
prison, or hiding or absent from the country; also 
one dissolving military commissions and restoring 
full jurisdiction to the civil courts; and a third 
granting liberty of the press so far as to permit the 
discussion of all questions except those relating to 
slavery and the dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
church. 


Over 20 persons were said | 
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Domestic.—The new suspension bridge at Niagara 
Falls was opened to the public on the Ist instant. 
It is said to have the largest span of any on this 
continent. 

The statement of the public debt forthe 1st inst. 
shows a total amount of $2,652,533,662.28; cashin 
the Treasury, $111,826,461.03, of which $98,763,- 
368.91, was in coin; excess of debt over cash in 
hand, $2,540,707,201.25. Of the ‘otal debt, $50,- 
097,000, consists of 6 per cent. bonds issued to the 
Pacifie Railroad companies. 

A statement transmitted to the Senate by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a recent 
resolution of inquiry, shows that up to the date of 
| the resolution there had been printed and delivered 
to the Treasury for issue, fractional currency 
amounting in the aggregate to $99,099,536. 

General Sibley, commanding the District of 
Georgia, reported on the 4th to General Meade that, 
on investigation, the difficulties reported on the 
Ogeechee river were found to be confined to one 
plantation, the owner of which accused the negroes 
of stealing, and got out warrants for their arrest. 
The sheriff applied for military to execute the 
warrants, tut was refused; he then went and with 
two assistants made the arrests, but alarmed at the 
assembling of the negroes, he fled, and returning 
with 120 men, fired on and wounded a boy of 14, 
and also some other negroes who had run away ou 
being ordered to give up their arms. The military, 
on going out, found only 50 negroes, with no arms 
but three guns and one bayonet, and on their fright 
being allayed, the men against whom there were 
warrants were avxious to give themselves up, if 
only assured of safety. They denied having made 
any resistance, and the General believed their 
denial. They have since all voluntarily surrendered 
to the military authorities. 


Coxoress.—Both Houses reassembled on the 5th. 
In the Senate, a number of bills have been intro- 
| duced, among them the following: to amend the 
national currency act, forbidding national banks to 
pay interest on deposits, and containing other pro- 
visions ; to enable the people of Georgia to form a 
State government, republican in form, repealing 
| former provisions of law relative to that Sta'e, mak- 
| ing its government provisional only, and providing 
for a reassembling of the Convention, to alter or 
amend the Constitution, and a submission of said 
Constitution to the people; to facilitate telegraphic 
|communication between the Eastern and Western 
| Continents, granting land and bonds in aid of the 
| American aud Asiatic Telegraph Company. The 
| Judiciary Committee reported a bill to prevent the 
| holding of more than one office under the United 
| States at the same time. A resolution was adopted 
| requesting the President to transmit his amnesty 
| proclamation, with a statement by what authority 
| he issued it. 

The House passed the Pension and the Consular 
| and Diplomatic Appropriation bill; and one repeal- 
| ing the Tenure of Offive act ; the latter by a vote of 
| 121 to 47. The Judiciary Committee reported a 
joint resolution proposing a Constitutional amend- 
| ment, that the right of any citizen shall not be de- 
| nied or abridged by the United States or any State, 
| On account of race, cclor or previous condition of 





No very clear accounts of the condition of | slavrey ; and a bill providing that no person shall 


the insurrection are given, but it is evident that it| be deprived of the privilege of voting for Presi- 
is by no means subdued, and presents a formidable | dential electors, or members of Congress and of the 


front. 
have decided to issue a proclamation declaring all 


It is asserted that the revolutionary chiefs | State Legislature, by reason of race, color, &c. 


| Among a large number of bills introduced was one 


slaves free and fixing a day after which they shall | to enable the peuple of Colorado to form a State 


receive pay for their labor. 


| government. 





